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Witerary and Secteirtific sHirror. 
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A VILLAGE SKETCH. 





BY MISS MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
(From Mr. Ackermann’s “ Forget me Not.”} 
een 

Por several years past Mr. Ackermann, and some other 
eaterers for the fashionable world, have annually issued 
elegant presents, or Christmas-boxes, for the beau monde, 
under various titles, and with rival pretensions to the 
public patronage. Mr. Ackermann’s ‘* Forget me Not” 
holds a very conspicuous place amongst these minor lite- 
rary offerings; and as it is the only one of those annual 
gems, which we have had the opportunity of seeing this 
geason, we shall, for the amusement of the readers of the 

Kaleidoscope, appropriate a portion of its contents. 
It appears to us, that the French led the way in the 
of minor works of this description; and the 
prototype of ‘‘ Forget me Not,” *‘ The Souvenir,” and 
other similar works, if we mistake not, may be traced to 
the annual pocket-books or almanacks published in great 
in Paris, upon New Year’s-day, under the title 
of * La Guirlande des Dames,” *‘ Almanach dédié aux 
Demoiselles.”” ** Petit Almanach des Demoiselles,” ** Le 
Souvenir,” &c. &c. These little works, which consist of 
about one hundred and fifty pages, contain the annual 


* almanack, with tales, anecdotes, poetry, &c. illustrated 
. by several elegant engravings, and also occasionally with 


music. 

Mr. Ackermann’s ‘* Forget me Not,” which is upon a 
much larger scale, contains nearly four hundred pages, 
with fourteen engravings, come of which are executed in 
a very.superior style, by the most eminent artists; and 
the exterior of the work is very tastefully embellished. 
Many of the literary contributions bear the name of au- 
thors deservedly high in public estimation; and we feel 
warranted in offering the opinion, that the present number 
is superior, in every respect, to any of those which have 
preceded it. ® 

We have omitted the former part of Miss Mitford’s 
eketch, because, judging by our own impressions, we 
thought it could be spared without any disparagement to 
the remainder. We have been ourselves much amused 





® The following paragraph is selected from a critical notice 
of the Forget me Net, which appeared in a late number of the 
Sun newspaper:—“ Another number of this interesting and 
beautiful little work has just issued from Mr. Ackermann’s 
» Four years have now elapsed since that gentle- 


sueceeded; and, as might have been expected, a rivalry was 
very so that there are now, we believe, at 
Jesat half a dozen of these ‘ Offerings of Friendship’ annually 
published. Amongst all these, it is but just to Mr. Ackermann 
to state, that, in addition to the merit which attaches to him 
from being the first in the field, he may also claim that of su- 


mumber than he bas yet published. In this he has certainly 
suceeded.” 
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with all that relates to Jack Hatch, who, without ever 
having been actually encountered in propria persona by 
the fair narrator, meets her at every turn. Every where 
she hears of the fame and exploits of the village Crichton; 
and the reader who has ever heard the humorous song of 
the Frenchman, and Mr. Birch, the pastry-cook, author, 
colonel, &c. &c. will be reminded of that whimsical jes 
@’esprit on reading the Village Sketch. We shall now pro- 
ceed with our story, merely premising that the author, 
in the passage immediately preceding that with which 
we have commenced our extract, after humorously de- 
scribing the different characters in the village, proceeds 
thus: 

‘6 Yes; I know every man and boy of note in the parish, 
with one exception—one most signal exception—which 
‘haunts and startles and waylays’ me at every turn. I 
do not know, and I begin to fear I never shall know, Jack 
Hatch. 

‘* The first time I had occasion to hear of this worthy 
was on a most melancholy occurrence. We have lost—I 
do not like to talk of it, but I cannot tell my story with- 
out—we have lost a cricket-match, been beaten, and 
soundly, too, by the men of Beech-hill, a neighbouring 
parish. How this accident happened I cannot very well 
tell; the melancholy fact is sufficient. The men of 
Beech-hill, famous players, in whose families cricket is an 
hereditary accomplishment, challenged and beat us. 
After our defeat, we began to comfort ourselves by en- 
deavouring to discover how this misfortune could possibly 
have befallen. Every one that has ever had a cold must 
have experienced the great consolation that is derived 
from puzzling out the particular act of imprudence from 
which it sprang; and we, on the same prixciple, found 
our affliction somewhat mitigated by the endeavour to 
trace it to its source. One laid the catastrophe to the 
wind—a very common scape-goat in the catarrhal cala- 
mity—which had, as it were, played us booty, carrying 
our adversaries’ balls right, and ours wrong: another laid 
it to a certain catch missed by Tom Willis, by which 
means farmer Thackum, the pride and glory of the Beech- 
hillers, had two innings: a third to the aforesaid Thack- 
um’s remarkable manner of bowling, which is circular, so 
to say; that is, after taking aim, he makes a sort of 
chassée on one side, before he delivers his ball; which 
pantomimic motion had a great effect on the nerves of our 
eleven, unused to such quadrilling. A fourth imputed our 
defeat to the over-civility of our umpire, George Gossel- 
tine, a sleek, smooth, silky, soft-spoken person, who stood 
with his little wand under his arm, smiling through all 
our disasters—-the very image of peace and good-humour ; 
whilst their umpire, Bob Coxe, a roystering, roaring, bul- 
lying blade, bounced and hectored and blustered from his 
wicket with the voice of a twelve-pounder. The fifth as- 
sented to this opinion, with some extension ; asserting, 
that the universal impudence of their side took advantage 
of the meekness and modesty of ours, [N. B.—It never 
occurred to our modesty that they might be the best 
players] which flattering persuasion appeared likely to 
prevail, in fault of a better, when allon a sudden the 
true reason of our defeat seemed to burst at once, from 
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others—* It was entirely owing to the want of Jack Hatch — 
How could we think of playing without Jack Hatch ?” 

‘* This was the first I heard of him. My inquiries as 
to this great player were received with utter astonishment. 
* Who is Jack Hatch !—Not know Jack Hatch !—Never 
heard of Jack Hatch!’ There was no end to the wonder. 
Not to know him, argued myself unknown. ‘ Jack Hatch, 
the best cricketer in the parish, in the county, in the 
country !—Jack Hatch, who had got seven notches at one 
hit!—Jack Hatch, who had trolled and caught out a 
whole eleven !—Jack Hatch, who, besides, these marvel- 
lous gifts in cricket, was the best bowler and the best 
musician in the hundred—could dance a hornpipe anda 
minuet, sing a whole song-book, bark like a dog, mew 
like a cat, crow like a cock, and go through Punch from 
beginning to end !—Not know Jack Hatch !” 

‘* Half ashamed of my non-acquaintance with this ad- 
mirable Crichton of rural accomplishments, I determined 
to find him out as soon as possible, and I have been look- 
ing for him, more or less, ever since. The cricket-ground 
and the bowling-green were, of course, the first places of 
search: but he was always just gone, or not come, or he 
was there yesterday, or he is expected to-morrow—a to- 
morrow which, as far as I am concerned, never arrives : 
the stars were against me. Then I directed my attention to 
his other acquirements, and once followed a ballad-singer 
half a mile, who turned out to be a strapping woman in a 
man’s great coat; and another time pierced a whole mob 
of urchins to get at a capital Punch—when, behold, it was 
the genuine man of puppets, the true squeakery, ‘ the real 
Simon Pure,’ and Jack was as much to seek as ever. 

© At last I thought that I had actually caught him, 
and on his own peculiar field, the cricket-ground. We 
abound in rustic fun and good-humour, and, of course, 
in nick-names. A certain senior, of fifty or thereabout, 
for instance, of very juvenile habits and inclinations, who 
plays at ball and marbles and cricket with all the boys 
in the parish, and joins a kind, merry, buoyant heart to an 
aspect somewhat rough and care-worn, has no other ap- 
pellation that ever I heard but Uncle. I don’t think, if 
by any strange chance he were called by it, that he would 
know his own name. On the other hand, a little stunted 
pragmatical urchin, son and heir of Dick Jones, an abso- 
lute old man cut shorter,—so slow and stiff, and sturdy, and 
wordy,—passes universally by the title of Grandfather, I 
have not the least notion that he would answer to Dick. 
Also a slim, grim-looking, white-headed lad, whose hair 
is bleached and skin bronzed by the sun, till he is as 
hideous as an Indian idol, goes—good lack !—by the pas- 
toral misnomer of the Gentle Shepherd. Oh, manes of 
Allan Ramsay !—The Gentle Shepherd! Another youth, 
regular at cricket, but never seen except then, of un- 
known parish and parentage, and singular uncouthnesa 
of person, dress, and demeanour, rough as a badger, rag- 
ged as a colt, and sour as verjuice, was known, far more 
appropriately, by the cognomen of Oddity. Him, in my 
secret soul, I pitched on for Jack Hatch. In the first 
place, as I had in the one case a man without a name, 
and in the other a name without a man, to have found 
these component parts of individuality meet in the same 
person ; to have made the name fit the man, and the man 














half a dozen voices, re-echoed like a chorus by all the 


fit the name, would have been as pretty a way of solving 
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two enigmas at once as hath been heard of since Gdipus | 
his day. But besides the obvious convenience and suita- 
bility of this belicf, I had divers other corroborating rea- 
sons. Oddity was young; so was Jack. Oddity came 
up the hill from Leaward; so must Jack. Oddity was a 
capital cricketer; so was Jack. Oddity did not play in 
our unlucky Beech-hill match; neither did Jack. And 
last of all, Oddity’s name was Jack—a fact I was fortunate 
enough to ascertain from a pretty damsel, who walked up 
with him to the ground one evening, and who, on seeing 
him bowl out Tom Cope, could not help exclaiming in 
solilogny, as she stood a few yards behind us, looking on 
with all her heart, ‘ Well done, Jack!’ That moment 
built up all my hopes; the next knocked them down. 
Ichought I had clutched him; but, willing to make as- 
surance doubly sure, I turned to my pretty neighbour 
tJack [Iatch, too, had a sweetheart)—and said, in a tone 
half affirmative and half interrogatory, ‘ That young man 
who plays so well is: Jack Hatch ?? * No, ma'am, Jack 
Bolton !’—and Jack Hatch remained still a sound, a 
name, 2 mockery. 

** Well, at last I ceased to look for him, and might 
possibly have forgotten my curiosity, had not every week 
produced some circumstance to relumine that active fe- 
male passion. I seemed beset by his name and his pre- 
sence, invisibly as.it:were. _Will-o’-the-wisp is nothing 
tohim. Puck, in that famous Midsummer Dream, was 
a.quict goblin compared to Jack Hatch. . He haunts one 
ip dark places, The fiddler, whose merry tunes come 
ringing across the orchard in a winter's night from farmer 
White’s great barn, setting the whoie village a-dancing, 
is Jack Hatch. The whistler, who trudges homeward at 
dusk, up Kibes-lane, outpiping the nightingale in her 
own month of May, is Jack Hatch. And the indefati- 
gable learner of the bassoon, whose drone all last harvest 
might be heard in the twilight issuing from the sexton’s 
dwelling on.the Little Lea, *‘ making night hideous,’ that 
Wwiguitous practiser is Jack Hateh. 

..** The name meets me in all manner of ways. I have 
seen it in the newspaper for a prize of pinks, and on the 
back of a warranton achargeof poaching.—[ N.B. Thecon 
stable had my luck, and could not find the culprit ; other- 
wise I might have had some chance of seeing him on that 
occasion. ]—Things the most remote and discrepant issue 
in Jack Hatch: he caught Dame Wheeler’s squirrel ; the 
magpie at the Rose owes to him the half dozen phrases 
with which he astounds and delights the passers-by 3 the 
very dog Tero,—an animal of singular habits, who so- 
journs occasionally at half the houses in the village, mak- 
ing each his home till he is affronted,—Tero himself, best 
and ugliest of finders, a mongrel, someway compounded 
of terrier cur and spaniel,—Tero, most remarkable of 
ugly dogs, inasmuch as he constantly squiats, and com- 
nionly goes on three legs, holding up first one and then 
the other, out of a sort of quadiupedal economy, to ease 
those useful members,—Tero himself is said to belong of 
right and origin to Jack Hatch. 

** Every where that name meetsme. *Twas but a few 
weeks ago that I heard him asked in church, and a day or 
two afterwards I saw the tail of the wedding procession ; 
the little latng clerk handing the bridemaid, and a girl 
from the Rose, running after them with pipes, passing 
dy.our house, Nay, this very morning some one was 
speaking— 

*‘ Dead! what dead? Jack Hatch dead! A name, a 
shadow, a jack-of-lantern! Can Jack Hatch die ?—Hath 
he the property of mortality ?—Can the bell toll for him? 
Yess. there is.the coffin and the pall—all that I shall ever 
see.of him is there. There are his comrades following in 
decent sorrow, and the poor pretty bride leaning on the 
litde clerk. My search is over. Jack Hatch is dead !” 

Considering it hardly proper to criticise productions of 
the class to which. this volume belongs (a new order, in 
which there is much fair competition) we take our leave 


-mock of ice, in six feet waters as the ice wore away she 





by reminding:the public not to forget the very deserving 
‘sBorget me Not.” v8 . 
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[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
gular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 

Phenomena, or singular Facts in, Natural History ; 

Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents ;— 

to be continued in aseries through the Volume. } 


CAPTAIN PARRY’S LAST VOYAGE. 
—_ 
(From the Lilerary Chronicle.) 

ee = 
The leading features of this voyage we have already 
given; but we are enabled, from an authentic source, to 
give a more connected narrative. We have already stated 
that the J’ury was struck on the 1st of August: she was, 
at the time, coasting Prince Regent's Inlet; and, as the 
vessel was obliged to keep in shore, that being the only 
current, the rest being one mass'of ice, they kept heaving 
the lead all the time. ' She, however, struck on a hum- 








sunk lower, and was driven further in shore. At thetime 
she struck she was making about four inches an hour. 
Such was the force with which the Fury was struck that 
the stern-post was torn off, as well as part of the cutwater, 
and the main keel was broken. - Four. pumps were: kept 
going coustantly for forty-eight hours; and the men, 
though much fatigued, laboured cheerfully. There were, 
however, so many holes in the bottom of the vessel, which 
could not be stopped, that-she took water very fast. All 
attempts to heave her down and examine her failed; al- 
though, by fixing cables to the icebergs or hummocks, 
and to anchors on shore, a sort of artificial harbour -was 
formed round the Fury, in order to keep her as clear ae 
possible: they never were, however, able to unship the 
rudder, because there was not sufficient water. 

On the 6th August the water increased much, although 
the pumps were kept working from five o’clock in the 
morning till eight o’clock in the evening. . The men were 
excessively fatigued, and their allowance of provision was 
increased by a quarter of a pound of meat and a gill of 
rum perday. It was now determined to land the stores, 
in order to lighten the Fury: in effecting this, Captain 
Hoppner used a sort of crane, by which he hoisted the 
casks up, and run them along a cable on shore, which fa- 
cilitated the landing ofs:he stores very much. On the 8th 
the spirits were landed. From this time to the 13th the 
ice continued to close in on the ship ; astrong fresh breeze 
sprung up, blowing from the N. N. W. and another cable 
was now employed, in order to keep the ice as much 
as possible: from.the ship. The next day there was a 
strong wind. The water increased, and was eighteen 
inches in the well. The ice continued to tear the vessel 
so much that one of the persons employed below, looking 
out for the leaks, suddenly sprang to the hatchway, ex- 
pecting she was going to pieces. Captain Parry now sent 
Lieutenants Austin and Shearer, and the master carpenter, 
to examine the Fury, when they found that there was no 
chance of saving her. 

On the 16th a tent was pitched on shore for the men to 
sleep in. ‘The next day they were employed in tightening 
the cables which were fixed to the hummocks, and in, 
pumping out the water, and they had only three hours’ 
rest. On the 18th there was a snow storm, and the ice 
increased so much that Captain Parry began to fear that 
the Hecla would be locked in. A consultation of the 
officers was held, when it was resolved to get her out, and 
preparations were made for that purpose. It was also 
agreed to make an effort to get the Fury out into a more 
open sea, and examine her. On the 20th Captain Parry 
sent twelve of his men to work on the Fury: the wind had 
now shifted to the N. N. E. On the 2ist there was a 
high surf running on the beach, and more hawsers were 
employed to.keep the ice from wedging in the Fury. 
The next day she drifted further in shore, just as the tide 
began to fall, which banished all hopes of getting the 
Fury out. In the meantime, the Hecla was separated 
from her hy a barrier of ice four miles broad, which in- 
duced Captain Parry to recall his men, lest, if he delayed 
it longer, he might not.be able to get them off. On the 
24th a south wind sprung up, and the ice between the ves- 
sels had increased so much that the Hecla was five leagues | 
from the Fury. All hopes of saving her were now at an | 
end, as stie had nine feet water in her hold ;- and she was. 
finally abandoned on the 26th of August, to the great re- | 
gret of every person belonging to the expedition, and par- | 
ticularly Captain Hoppner, who, on the court martial, | 





_ We have already said that the voyage was not fertile in 
discovery ; and yet some important facts have been ascer- 
tained, not only in navigation, but in medical science, 
which overturn the theories of tie faculty. In managing 
the ships, Captain Parry found the most signal advantages 
from Captain Phillips’s patent capstan, by which twomen 
can do the work of fifty by the old method. This is so 
striking an improvement, that Captain Parry, on his re- 
turn, lost no time in recommending it to the Lords of the 
Admiralty, who, with a laudable zeal for the service, gave 
immediate instructions that‘all the vessels of his Majesty’s 
navy are, in future, tobe fitted out with Captain Phillips's 
new capstans. On the subject of magnetic attraction, we 
understand some very valuable and interesting discoveries 
have been made, which completely change the old theories 
on this subject. 

One very curious fact was discovered during the voyage, 
and that is, that, the more the body was charged with 
caloric the better did it withstand the cold. During the 
winter the heat below deck was generally 68 degrees, 
while on deck it was about 45 degrees below zero; and, 
although the men frequently went from their heated apart- 
ments to this extreme cold, yet there was not a single in- 
stance of cough, cold, or catarrhal affection whatever 
among the crews of either vessel. The warm bath was 
frequently used, and was found highly beneficial in pre- 
venting the cold; and it was remarked the more the body 
was heated immediately previous. to going out on any @ex- 
cursion, the longer they would remain exposed to this cold 
without injury: and that the cold was severe may be ine 
ferred from the circumstance that the stedin’ from the 
baths congealed in its ascent, and fell in a shower of snows 

The scenery in Prince Regent's Inlet is of the most mage 
nificent devrnlation ; the ty in some places, presentigg 
a front 300 feet high, almost perpendicular. _ This is supe 
posed to be occasioned by the actiun of the water freezin 
in some crevices of the granite, and expanding it'like & 
wedge, until a portion of it becomes separated. : Thiswag 
interred from the circumstance-that large masses of granite’ 
were found on floating icebergs, which made them some- 
times be mistaken for land. 

Few collections in natural history were made during the 
voyage; some botanical and éntomological ‘specimens, 
however, were obtained.’ A few deer were shot, and séme 
Arctic boars, on’ which the dogs were fed. The old Requi- 
maux dog is still alive, but his mate died ; not, however, 
until she had left a litter of puppies, which have also pros 
created, so that the breed is likely to be perpetuated. A 
good deal of grouse was'obtaited, which was found very 
seasonable. The voyagers never saw a human being, but’ 
found traces of them in various parts. Should the puor 
Esquimaux meet with the stores that were left they will 
be astonished, and at a loss to know what to do with the 
prize. Were another voyage to be made it is probable 
that the Esquimaux would be found dressed in the ‘uni- 
form of Captain Hoppner, or treasuring up articles’ of 
which they know not the use: but it seems doubtful whe. 
ther any other expedition will be sent out, in the same direce 
tion at Jeast. ‘These particulars, though very hastily writ. 
ten, are correct ; and’ ate, ‘perhaps, ‘nearly all that will 
transpire, until Captain Parry publishes his own narrative, 
which he will do in the course of the winter. 

Captain Parry was well provided with chronometers, 
and with some very ingenious instruments, to enable him. 
to take observations when the sun was not visible; but 
none of these were found to answer. . The officers, however, 
were very actively engaged in making observations; and 
Captain Parry’s journals are said to récord many curidts 
facts interesting to science. During the winter the title of 
a newspaper could barely be read at noon day, on deck, — 
so dense was the gloom which es atmosphére 
for many months. ‘This dismal: period was’ relieved * by 
various entertainments, particularly masqueradess -and-we 
know not-whether the ‘honest character. of British sailors 


will think it a eae Nene or not, but many ef them were: 


very dexterous in-their disguises... Nothing could -be more~ 
social, consistent’ with’ discipline, than the officers 
and crews of the two vessels: they seemed like one happy : 
family, the men proud of their’ officers, and ‘ the: officers: 
fully satisfied with the conduct of the»men; who: kept» 
cheerful amidst all their privations and fatigues..: When’ 
working at the Fury they sometimes patter are compre- 
hend the orders of the officers with difficulty, owing to'the 
languor of excessive fatigue, and a degree of stupor created 
by the cold: the intellect seemed, as it were, benambeds 
We cannot, perhaps, better conclude this narrative than: 
with tie following anecdotes ofthe expeditions::' * 0:0 sou" 
During the: time -the ‘crews’ were enguged in- cleare 


very feelingly described the painful emotions he felt on | ing ‘the:Fury, a regular —- floating ‘the! ice 


pride in commanding. 


leaving the vessel he had, a short time before, felt so much | them at:the rate of a-mile anda 
iby yale 4a strong indication of an open sea not far distant:+- Phe 


an’hour, was to their * 
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Fury was completely cleared of every thing, even of her 
coals, and the repairs nearly completed, when the Hecla 
was blown off; and when she returned and found her con- 
sort so nearly destroyed, a regular survey was made, and 
all hope of restoring her to service was given up. The 
officers speak of the ten months they were locked in the 
ice as a most dreary season. In one of the masquerades 
Captain Parry assumed the disguise of a poor enfeebled 
cfeature, scarcely able to totter above ground, and his 
disguise was so complete, that one of the crew, who had 
petsonated an undertaker, declared him unfit for this 
world, took his measure, and proceeded, with some assist- 
ants, to dig a grave, into which they hurried their well- 
disguised Captain, who was obliged to undeceive them, to 
prevent premature burial. 

It has been stated in the daily papers, that, of the two 
seamen who died, one was from accident, the other from 


had great difficulty of speaking en ventriloque. Hippo- 
crates, treating of a particular ailment of the throat, says, 
that those affected with it spoke as if they had been En- 
gastrimuthoi. If, say the reporters, there be a diseased 
state of the throat, which produces this effect, it is easy to 
suppose the effect of the malady imitated, or the throat 
brought artificially into the same state. 

‘*M. de la Chapelle, and the other academicians, unite 
in their refutation of Conrad Amman’s theory, that ventri- 
loquisin is articulating during inspiration of the breath. 
This mistake was repeated evidently from Amman by the 
Abbé Nollet, in his Legons de Physique Experimentale, 
1745. 

** It is admitted, that a low stifled sound may be pro- 
duced for a few seconds during inspiration ; but the high 
and often strong voice of the ventriloquists can only result 
from a brisk expulsion of air from the trachea, by an in- 





disease ; but the death of both resulted from accident, one 





having. fallen on a block of ice, and injured his back, 
which produced a diseased spine, and the loss of the other 
seems likely to give strength to the doctrine, orthodox 
among seamen, that a particular fate is attached to every 
man, whether on sea or on shore. Death will have his 
victim at the appointed hour. This seamen was one of 
four mates, who went on a little expedition for curiosity, 
over a table mountain, unarmed. He separated from his 
companions, intending to make a little tour and —_ 
them, but had not proceeded far when he was pursued by 
a bear. To assist his speed he threw off his snow-shoes, 
or boots, and fled till he got to the edge of the rock, where 
he had.to decide, in a moment, whether he would hurl 
himself down the almost perpendicular steep, or yield to 
his merciless enemy. He preferred the former, and 
tumbled himself down the side of the mountain, from a 
heigtit of about 300 feet, too steep for the bear to adven- 
ture. His comrades, having discovered his boots, alarmed 
and astonished, now sought the poor fellow, found him, 
senseless, and conveyed him to their birth. He recovered 
gradually, and at the end of several weeks was fully re- 
stored to the use of his limbs, when he was attacked by a 
disease, and again narrowly escaped death. Shortly after 
this he went on a shooting party, again separated from 
his companions, and fell through a chasm in the ice, where 
there was not more than four feet depth of water. The 
cold soon rendered exertion impossible; and he was taken 
out frozen to death, his body becoming solid and stiff as a 
compact lump of ice. He was, however, immediately car- 
ried to the vessel, where every exertion was used torestore 
animation, but ineffectually. It is supposed that he was 
reaching after a bird that he had shot, and that his foot 
slipped. He has left a widow and several children, three 
of whom are in the Greenwich Hospital School. 


————— 


ON VENTRILOQUISM. 
—<= 
(Continued from our last.) 

*¢ The th of M. de la Chapelle, as confirmed by 
the Academy, is in substance as follows :—The same sound 
varies in its effect on the ear according to the distance or 
place from which it comes. But every sound, as it reaches 
the ear, is a sound that may be imitated. A power of 
imitating sounds, which we are all accustomed to refer to 
certain Cistances and certain situations, is the whole art 
of ventriloquism. It is — of remark, that by custom 
the illusion lost its effect on M. de la Chapelle,—he refer. 
ring the words to the mouth of the speaker, which all 
others referred to distant points. The members of the 
Academy, commissioned to make the inquiry with M. de la 
Chapelle, compare this gradation of sound to the imita- 
tions of distance in the symphonies. of the opera ; the dis- 
tance, being judged by the first sound heard, diminishes 
in appearance as the sounds become fainter. 

s The Savans, satisfied that the effect produced was imi- 
—_ of the sounds appropriate to certain distances, ap- 
plied themselves’ to investigate the nature of the organic 
power which produced this effect, and they referred it to a 
power acquired by habit over the larynx, by which it 


could be readily shut and ed to the required degree, 
with the weditipnal power, yom flexibility of tongue, to 


iculate within the mouth, or even in the back part of it. | possess 


The'constriction and sion of the larynx they believed 
to be very fatiguing, atid attended with hoarseness a 
exertion. They observed that M. Saint Gille 


ed es 

d. fatigued before the end of his exhibition, and 
some degree of his power to create the illusion; that 

eachi exertion was followed by the irritation of a slight 

cough; and tbat, when he was enshumé, or (as ‘we trans- 

late it in Scotland by a most convenient word,) colded, he 


it 


d action of the part. The Amsterdam woman spoke 
high, but it was Conrad that concluded she spoke during 
inspiration. Besides, there is no reply to the objection, 
that inspiration, no more than speaking with the belly, 
will account for variations and distances. 

** Last of all, it was observed that Saint Gille opened his 
mouth and even moved his lips; and that, to conceal these 
movements, he always turned away his face when he spoke 
en ventriloqgue. When any one stood in front of him, and 
saw his mouth opened and his lips moved, the illusion, in 
their case, did not take place. 

*¢ We do not think it worth while to occupy our readers 
with detailing an attempt made to explain the illusion of 
distance in ventriloquism, by supposing that the speaker 
avails himself of artificial echoes, to throw back the sound 
to the ear of his hearer. A paper, maintaining this view, 
was read to the Philosophical] Society of Manchester by 
Mr. Gouch, in 1801, and is preserved in the second part 
of the fifth volume of their Transactions. There is much 
scientific clearness and justness of exposition in that paper 
on the laws of acoustics, but these 4 are wofully mis- 
applied to ventriloquism. It at once occurs to ask the 
author of that paper how the ventriloquist is to command 
even one echo when he wishes it,—one fixed material dis- 
tant obstacle to reflect the voice? But when he is to mo- 
dulate his voice gradually as the sound is supposed to ad- 
vance or retire, or when he shifts the voice from above to 
below, and all around, where shall he command his suc- 
cession of echoes, or the change of their position? Mr. 
Gouch saw the ventriloquist (we think of the name of 
Garbutt,) who travelled to most towns inthis island about 
1796. This ventriloquist made his voice seem to come 
from the part of the room behind the audience; but, if on 
Mr. Gouch’s own showing, sound will reach the ear by the 
shortest road, how did it first pass the audience, and then 
return tothem? Garbutt further brought the voice, as 
it were, from under the benches on which the spectators 
sat, to which locality he first strongly directed their atten- 
tion, and he occasionally made it appear to be the voice of 
a child confined under a glass. Echoes for all these illu- 
sions are evidently out of the question. But how did Gar- 
butt carry about his echo with him, when he alarmed a 
fishwoman in Edinburgh, by making her own fish con- 
tradict a declaration of their freshness ? or when he made 
a poor man unload a whole cart of hay to extricate a crying 
child, whose cries were heard more and more plainly as the 
hay diminished, till they concluded with an imp’s —_ 
when the last particle was examined ? The notion of echo 
seems to have been hinted before; for M. de la Chapelle 
disproves it, by an experiment made by M. Saint Gille in 
the open park of St. German-en-Laye, where he asto- 
nished an Italian by speaking to him from every point of 
the compass. 

*¢ It cannot have failed to strike the reader, that, as ad- 
mitted by the French Savans, a -ventriloquist must cheat 
the judgment as well as the ear. This is effectually done, 
as will be made more clearly to appear presently, by 
establishing a local; from which it is intended the audi- 
ence shall believe that the voice comes. Garbutt had re- 
course to this finesse in the illusions which he performed. 

** When we mention Mathews, we consider his powers of 
vocal illusion as the least of his comic accomplishments ; 
but it is of great.consequence for our readers to keep in 
mind that so perfect a comic imitator as Mathews does 
to a considerable degree that power of imitating 
sounds, which is called ventriloquism. Indeed, we have 
observed, that most clever comedians have some degree of 
the same talent. 

** Such was the state of this curious question, when 
means equally unexpected and bey or have come within 
our own reach, of verifying former theories, and observing 





for ourselves both directly and phren ly. This op- 
portunity has been afforded us, and indeed tax attention 


has been called, for the first time in our lives, to the sub- 
ject, by the late arrival in Edinburgh of the celebrated 
Monsieur Alexandre, a native of Paris, and beyond all 
rivalry the possessor of the most astonishing powers of 
vocal illusion which we have either heard or read of. This 
young man has already, at the early age of twenty-five, 
exhibited his powers in almost every country of Europe. 
His vocal illusions are displayed in amusing comic pieces, 
in which he is the sole actor, and which he has exhibited 
in six or eight different languages. Nay, he performed 
one of these in English for six months, before he had 
learned the language, so as to understand what he was 
uttering ; and it is said with very few mistakes. He ex- 
hibits testimonials from crowned heads, princes, nobles, 
and savans on the Continent, and from a great number 
of persons of rank and literary and scientific eminence in 
England, (of which, besides performing 150 times in Lon- 
don, he visited most of the great towns,) all bearing witness 
to his astonishing powers, and most of them commending 
his manners and qualifications as a gentleman. He brought 
letters to many individuals in Edinburgh ; one of which 
was the means of our introduction to him, which had been 
to us so satisfactory. M. Alexandre’s first exhibition was 
announced to take place in the Caledonian Theatre, 
to which we went, and watched as narrowly as we could 
every thing he did or said, as he succeeded by his own 
unassisted exertions in engrossing and highly diverting a 
crowded audience for three hours. 

**We shall now endeavour to describe what we saw, as 
minutely as we observed it narrowly. He performed a 
sort of drama, the hero of which is a clever young rogue, 
in the service of an old physic-taking valetudinarian and 
his careful fantastical wife, upon whom he perpetrates all 
sorts of mischievous tricks, both in revenge of his own 
short commons, and in furth » for which 
he is well paid, to unite the hands of the only daughter to 
avery agreeable young officer of infantry, quartered in 
the neighbourhood. Without merit as a comedy, the ine 
cidents of this piece (some of them very ludicrous) afforded 
him the means of exhibiting every variety of his vocal 
illusion. He represents the whole characters, male and 
female, young and old, himself; and, besides displaying 
an address and quickness which we never saw exceeded, 
he changes his dress at least thirty or forty times, with a 
rapidity which appears almost preternatural; so that the 
deception is perfect, that the whole dramatis persone are 
bustling and talking at the same moment. 

‘* His change of dress is not, however, more complete 
than his change of manner, voice, and whole character. 
He spoke with his own natural voice in the valet; with a 
deep strong voice in the old man; in a whining and chat- 
tering, and most affected voice in the lady; with a degagé 
easy style in the dandy officer ; and with the softest trip- 
ping femininism in the dandy’s beloved. Of all these, lre 
maintained the character with such judgment and effect 
as to convince us of one truth, which our readers are re- 
quested to mark, that his histrionic powers—/is talents as 
an actor—are very considerable. 

** Asit is of great moment for our phrenological tests in 
the sequel, to keep steadily in view the power of imitation, 
we may here mention a sort of interlude, which M. Alex- 
andre performed, in which he manitested his possession 
of that talent, with the farther power of concealing self, to 
a ‘degree of intensity which, till we saw them, we could 
not have believed possible. He exhibited the visages, 
voices, and manners of several different nuns of a convent, 
where he is supposed to have served outside the grate. 
He is first a very pretty noviciate endeavouring to sing, 
but covered with bashfulness and heigh-hos ! 

‘ Her pretty oath by yea and nay, 
She could not, must not, durst not play.’ 

In an instant he is the angry Abbess chiding her foolish 
pupil, with a face‘as round, as flat, and as pitted as a spliz 
muffin, and a voice to suit. Anon he rises, like a ghost, 
from the ground, as Sister Beatrice, with a face double 
the length of the average of the human countenance. 
Down he sits again, and shows a face as preternaturally 
broad as the other was long, just above the level of the 
table, the said face being the index to the soul-of Sister 
Agnes. A visage reduced to the size of a man’s fist now. 
peeps from under the hood of Sister Angelina. The next 
face is all gone off to the east, its successor to the west, till he 
concludes with Sister Celestine’s lamentable paralytic defor- 
mity, an exhibition greatly too like reality not to be exe 
quisitely painful to the spectators, and which we have 
heard many say, M. Alexandre would gain credit. for 
frod taste as well as good feeling by omitting altogether. 

is other personations, amounting to an absolute chanye 
of identity before our eyes, are quite sufficient to establish 
him the most wonderful personator that ever exhibited. 








(To be continued.) 
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THE SOLDIER'S WIDOW. 
-—_— 


Hear’st thou, my boy, the festive din, 
The maddening shouts of victory ? 

Know, ’tis the soldiers’ funeral hymn, 
The brave who died exultingly ! 


Mark’st thou, my boy, the city’s blaze, 
Glittering ’mid trophies flower-inwove ? 

Alas! how mocks their gladsome rays, 
The mourner by the grave of love! 


Hear’st thou, my boy, the merry bells 
That swell the joyous revelry? 

A heavy tale their music tells 
Of wounds, and death, and agony ! 


4nd yet thou lov’st those bells to hear, 
The city’s blaze to see; 

Nor reck’st, alas, thy father’s bier 
The price of victory ! 


Thou smil’st, my boy, unconsciously, 
Bhy little heart is light ; 

And, oh! that I should sickening see, 
And wither at the sight! 


No tapers cheer our desert hume, 
No trophies gay are ours; 

Mere silence reigns, and deepest gloom, 
And night, ne’er-ending, lowers! 


The parting kiss my Henry gave, 
The last farewell he took, 

Seems as it called him from the grave 
In very form and look! 


But, oh! my soul’s belov’d no more 
These weeping eyes shall see, 
His grave is on a distant shore 
Swept by th’ Atlantic Sea! 
Come, image of my buried love, 
And hide thee in my breast; 
A pitying spirit from above 
Is whispering me of rest : 


‘It tells that time is flitting fast, 
My days appointed, few ;— 

The vale my Henry safe has past 
Am I swift hurrying to! 


And all the wealth bequeathed to thee, 
Alas! my orphan boy, 

Is but the soldier’s legacy, — 
A name that cannot die! 


I feel, I feel my fetters break, 
Thy father waits above; 

My child! my parting blessing take, 
And, oh! my dying love! 

The shades of death are gathering fast, 
Thy form I scarce may see;— 

One farewell look—one kiss—my last, — 
Now, Heaven thy guardian be! 

Liverpool. 





A FAREWELL TRIBUTE TO THE SPRING, SUMMER, 


AND AUTUMN OF 18265. 
Now the sear and yellow leaf 
Falls from the waving bough ; 
And autumn’s last remaining sheaf 
Is heap’d upon the mow. 


G. 


Salford, September, 1825. 





Farewell, farewell, ye pleasant glades, 
Farewell the blackbird’s strain, 

The beech and elm’s retiring shade, 
The daisy-painted plain ; 

The grove’s umbrageous depth at noon, 
The wood with verdure crown’d, 

The orchard’s and the garden’s bloom, 
Green mead and thymy mound; 


Scenes where the muse delights to stray 
At twilight’s tranquil hour, 

When Philomel, with pensive lay, 
Chants vespers in the bower. 


Soon winter's storms wil! drench each hill, 
And deaolate the vale; 

Aad bind in icy chains the rill 
Which murmurs in the gale. 


O Time! who shall delay thy speed? 
*Tis but a shost-liv’d day 

Since cowslips blossom’d in the mead, 
And hawthorn on the spray; 


The cuckoo on the spreading tree, 
The lark in ether clear, 

Proclaim’d, in notes of melody, 
The springtide of the yeaf. 


Anon the rose its odours gave, 
The woodbine flaunted round ; 

With sweets the bean-field’s treasures wav'd, 
And clover deck’d the ground. 


With nervous arm the mower came, 
The sweeping scythe to wield; 

And summer's fair and fragrant train 
Lay prostrate on the field. 


Then autumn came, with yellow sheaf, 
And clos’d the pleasing scene ; 

Where all was “‘ beautiful, but brief,” 
As all before had been. 


And now (from summer haunts afar) 
On yon half leafless spray 

The robin sings, —sad harbinger 
Of winter’s coming day. 


The swallow tribe, by instinct lea, 
Prepare the wing fo fly, 

Where summer still her roses sheds 
Beneath a kinder sky. 


O could I, too, like them, depart, 
Ere Eurus leaves his cell ; 
But fate forbids—be still, my heart, 
And groves and meads farewell ! 
JOSEPHUS. 





A RIDDLE, 
(WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM) 





Which every reader may solve to himself, but none to another. 





(From THE “‘ FORGET MB NOT.”) 





1 know not what these lines may be, 

I know not who these lines may see; 
But since a word in season sent, 

As from a bow at hazard bent, 

May reach a roving eye, or dart 
Conviction through a careless heart, 

O that an arrow I might find 

In the small quiver of my mind, 

Which with unerring aim should strike 
Each who encounters it alike! 


Reader,—attention ! I will spring 
A wondrous thought ;—’tis on the wing; 
Guard well your heart;—you guard in vain, 
The wound is made yet gives no pain; 
Surprise may cause your cheek to glow, 
Yet, courage! none but you shall know; 
The thought awaken’d by my spell 
Is more than I myself can tell. 
How ?—search the secrets of your breast, 
And think of that which you love best ! 


Then ask within—* What will this be, 

A thoussnd ages hence, to me?” 

And if it will not pass the fire 

In which all nature shall expire, 

Think, ere these rhymes aside are cast, 

(As though the thought might be your last) 
«* Where shall I find below, above, 

An object worthy of my love?” 


Now hearken! and forget it never— 
Love that which you may love for ever. 


Sheffield, 1825. J. M. 
The Beauties of Chess. 


*¢ Ludimus effigiem belli” ........000. VIDAs 
— 


SOLUTION TO GAME LXIX. 


White. Black. 
1 King.........C—3 
2 Queen ......F—2 
3 Queen ......E—2 
4 Queen ......F—1% 
5 Queen ......D—1 
6 Queen ......B—1 
7 Queen ......B—34 
8 Queen ......B—44 
9 King.........C—4 
10 Queen ......B—5 
11 King.........C—5 
12 King.........C—6 
18 Queen ......A—6}4 
14 Queen ......A—5 














* If the black king moved to B1, the white would play as 
at move four. 





GRAMMAR. 

adie: « 
——Videre nostra mala nen possumus ; 

Alt simul delinquunt, censores sumus. 


TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—As Castor has been so kind as to make an inge- 
nious, though unsuccessful, attempt, to point out some 
inaccuracies in my composition, I shall endeavour, in re- 
turn, to point out some faults in his. 

It is rather remarkable, that, in the very sentence in 
which he announces the number of inaccuracies which he 
imputes to me, he has himself adopted one of * the prevail- 
ing inaccuracies of the day,”’ one which Murray has ex- 
pressly noticed in his seventh section on propriety. 

‘* No less than two hundred scholars have been edu- 
cated in that school.” —Ewercises. 

** No fewer than two hundred scholars have been edu- 
cated in that school.” —Key. 

Murray’s rule is, ** Avoid all such words and phrases as 
are not adapted to the ideas we mean to communicate.” 
Murray does not enter into particulars; but the reason is 
evidently this, that Jitéle, and its degrees, are applicable to 
quantity or size, and not tonumber. But, as Castor has 
applied *‘/ess” to number, his expression ** no Jess than 
eight inaccuracies are manifest,’’ must be corrected in the 
same manner, as the example given by Murray. 

The sentence which I have just quoted from Castor’s 
letter, and his third paragraph, furnish a striking illus- 
tration of the fabulist’s remark, that, however ready we 
may be to criticise others, we are generally blind to our 
own failings. Who could expect from a critic such a pa- 
ragraph as this? ‘It is therefore that I feel desirous of 
promoting a discussion which may lead to a more ha- 
bitual observance of the rules by those who very well 
understand them, as well as to convey instruction to those 
who want it, by a practical application of these rules. Few 
persons seem to be aware of the extent of the mischief 
which results from the evil complained of.” 

I believe no approved author uses such an expression as 
‘It is therefore that I feel desiroys,” instead of It is for 
this reason that I feel desirous. Then what is the word 
that governs the infinitive ‘‘to convey 2” How is the 
phrase ** to convey instruction, ” connected with any pre= 





ceding member of the sentence? The meaning must be, 
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= 
either that Castor is ‘* desirous to convey instruction,” or 
that his discussion ** may lead to convey instruction ;”’ but, 
as the meaning is left uncertain, the sentence is chargeable 
with ambiguity, and with an ineorrect application of con- 
nectives. 

In the next place, the circumstance, ‘‘ by a practical ap- 
plication of these rules,” is placed as if it were intended to 
modify the phrase ‘* those who want it.” If this is what 
is intended, an improper elipsis has been employed, which 
leaves it doubtful whether the circumstance is not intended 
to modify the phrase ‘‘ to convey instruction.” In either 
case, ambiguity might have been avoided thus:—and, by 
@ practical application of the rules, to convey instruction 
to those who want it ; or, to convey instruction to those who 
wish to have the advantage of seeing practical application 
o the rules. 

On this point Murray expresses himself thus :—‘* A 
eapital rule in the arrangement of eentences is, that the 
words or members most nearly related should be placed 
as near to each other as possible, so as to make their mu- 
tual relation clearly appear; for the relation of words, or 
members of a period, is ascertained only by the position 
in which they stand.” 

Lastly, by concluding the paragraph with the preposi- 
tion of, Castor has violated Murray's fifth rule for pre- 
moting the strength of sentences :—** Avoid concluding 
them with an adverb, a preposition, or any inconsiderable 
word.” JAMES MACGOWAN. 


Liverpool, November 10, 1825. 











CHESS. 


— 

TO THE EDITOR. 

81R,—If the diagram in your last (No. 69) be correctly 

stated, I think checkmate may be given by the white in 
twelve moves, thus : : 

Whate. 

1 Queen ......F—1}4 1 King........B—2 

2 Queen ......D—1 2 King.........A—2 

8 King.........C—3 8 age a 


Black. 








4 Queen ......B—J 4 King....... 
5 Queen ......B—34 5 King Ad 
6 King.........C—4 6 King -A—6 


7 Queen ......B—5 4 
8 King........C—5 8 King.........A—8 
9 King .........C—6 9 King .........A—7 
10 Queen ......A—54 10 King.........B—8 
11 Queen ......A—1 11 King .........C—8 
12 Queen A 8 or H 8}4 Checkmates. 
OR,......2 King ....00..A—3 
8 King.........A—4 
A 








4 Queen ......B—2 4 King.........A—5 
5 King.........C—s *5 King .........A—4 
6 King.........C—5 6 King... A—5 
7 Queen ...... B—4)4 7 King.........A—6 

8 King.........A—7 


8 King .........C—6 


9 Queen ......B—6 9 King.........A—8 


10 Queen ...... A—5A 10 King.........B—8 
11 Queen ......A—1 11 King .........C—8 
12 as before. 


If the problem require that checkmate at C 8 should not 
be given until the fifteenth move, you would have stated 
as much: it would, however, be an easy matter to lose 
three moves; but I rather think there must be some hole 
in my solution, which some of your readers will, perhaps, 
be good enough to point out. 

As a regular Dicky Sam, I cannot but regret the defeat 


of my townsmen by Leeds (by the hye, had they won, a 


perhaps the ‘* Liverpool Chess Club” would not have 
been 90 anxious to disclaim any share in the match)—at 
the same time (I say it in all humility) I cannot but look 
on Liverpool’s second move, the king’s pawn one square, 
as but an emasculated kind of attack, to say the least of it. 

By way of instruction, if the ‘* Liverpool Amateurs” 
will not think it presumption in an individual challenging 
them, I would propose playing two games with them, 
through the medium of your publication, each party to 





® Black king A 6, whi~h would come to the same thing, by 
mioving the white Queen to B 5. 


| 
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have the move in one. If they will honour me by acceding 
to this, I will commence with the king’s pawn two squares, 
or, as your more explicit way is, pawn E 5. Your next 
publication may then contain their acceptance of my offer, 
and theirfirst move ; we can afterwards each give a move 
weekly. As I have taken the black, let them call the 
game I commence, ** Mungo’s,” and they can christen 
theirs what they like.—Yours, MUNGO. 
Nov. 11, 1825. 


sion, and say, that a a ge 4 isin effectual demand 
when it will exchange for that which will replace, with an 
adequate profit, all the articles expended on its production. 
Thus if I, in manufacturing a bale of broad cloth, ex - 
pend the wayes of a certain number of labourers, with a 
certain quantity of wool, of dyeing stuff, and of machi- 
nery, then my bale of broad cloth will be in effectual 
demand, if it possess the power of purchasing wages for 
this number of labourers and this quantity of material 
and machinery, with such an increase as may afford me a 
sufficient inducement for continuing the business. 








dity is in effectual demand when it can cowi- 





Che Enbestigator. 
[Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. ] 





POLITICAL ECONOMY MADE EASY. 


__— 


(Continued from our last.) 


CHAPTER IV. 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 

In the F picere a chapter, upon trade and commerce, 
we pointed out the manner in which the divisions of em- 
ployment multiply the products of industry. The influ- 
ence of the divisions of employment in increasing wealth 
and prosperity, is, however, occasionally interrupted by an 
inconvenience, the nature of which it now becomes our 
business to explain. 

Before the divisions of employment are established, and 
while each individual raises and prepares for himself the 
several articles he consumes, the society possesses an ad- 
vantage which compensates, in some slight degree, for the 
low effective powers of industry. In this rude and early 
state there can be no anxiety with regard to finding a vend 
or market for the goods which may be produced. Every 
increased exertion of labour will have a direct and imme- 
diate effect in improving the condition of the labourer, and 
the amount of every man’s wealth will be in exact propor- 
tion to the quantity of industry he employs, and the skill 
with which he directs it. 

On the other hand, those divisions of employment which 
almost miraculously increase the effective powers of human 
labour, are accompanied by a ‘counterbalancing disadvan- 
tage.. When they are once thoroughly established, the 


! machine of society becomes infinitely artificial and com- 


plex, and a derangement in any of its nicer parts not un- 
frequently impedes the working of the whole. Increased 
exertions on the part of the labourer, instead of increasing, 
may now diminish his command over the necessaries of 
life; and the amount of wealth acquired by each indivi- 
dual will a. not so much upon the energy and skill 
with which he applies his industry, as upon the numbers 
and the means of those who may be desirous of purchas- 
ing the peculiar commodity which he furnishes. Manu- 
facturers may starve, not in consequence of idleness, but 
of doing too much work ; and agriculture become a losing 
Occupation, not from the deficiency, but from the abun- 
dance, of its products. While in the rude and simple stage 
of society, the only object was to produce; in the im- 
proved and complex state, the object is not merely to pro- 
duce, but to produce in such proportions that the peculiar 
articles furnished by each class may be readily and profita- 
bly exchanged for the peculiar articles prepared by the 
others. 

In the language of political economy, the production of 
commodities in such proportions that each may be readily 
and profitable exchanged for others, is called adjusting 
the supply to the effectual demand. The preservation of 
these proportions is of the utmost importance, not merely 
to the individual who furnishes particular articles, but to 
the general industry and wealth of the community. In- 
eed, there are scarcely any principles in economical 
science which come so frequently into practical operation, 
and which at the same time are so imperfectly understood, 
as those which are termed the laws of supply and demand. 
I shall, therefore, endeavour, to give a brief but accurate 
analysis of the important principles of supply and demand. 

EFFECTUAL DEMAND. 

Supply consists of the quantity of commodities brought 
to market; effectual demand consists of the. power, com- 
bined with the inclination, to give, in exchange for com- 
modities, that which will replace all the articles expended 
on their production, with a profit sufficient to induce their 
producers to bring them to market. Or, instead of this 
definition, we may conyeniently vary the mode of expres- 
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mand, in exchange that which will replace, with an ac: - 
quate profit, all other commodities which were expended 
in bringing it to market; or, to invert the expression, 
there is an effectual demand for a commodity, when there 
are persons able and willing to give in exchange for it such 
a quantity of a/i the other commodities expended in its 
production, as will replace, with a sufficient protit, ad/ the 
advances of the capitalist. 

It necessarily follows that the fact of a commodity being 
in effectual demand cannot be ascertained by measuring 
its value, in relation to any one commodity. To recur to 
our former example, though my bale of broad cloth may 
command, in exchange, a greater quantity of corn than 
before, yet, if this greater quantity of corn should command 
a less quantity of labour, of wool, of clothing, or of im- 
plements, it may not be able to replace to me, with an 
adequate increase, the quantities of all those things which 
I expended in the fabrication of my cloth. - 

In like manner, though my bale of broad cloth should 
command a greater quantity of labour than before, yet, if 
this greater quantity of labour should have a less power 
of purchasing wool, or dyeing stuff, or machinery, it may 
not be able to replace to me, with adequate increase; all 
the articles I expended in production, and, consequently, 
for my cloth there will not be an eftecitual demand. This 
principle is so important that it may be proper to present 
it in a form more precise and demonstrative. 

Assuming, for the sake of illustration, that in producing 
my bale of cloth I advance wages for 100 labourers, wool 
equivalent to wages for 50, machinery equivalent to wages 
for 30, and dyeing stuff equivalent to wages for 20. In 
this case my whole advances estimated in labour will be 
200; and, assuming further that a profit of 10 per cent. be 
sufficient to induce me to continue the production, there 
will be an effectual demand for my cloth provided its value, 
estimated in labour, amounts to 220. ‘ 

Now supposing that during the process of production, 
the value of my cloth, estimated in labour, rose from 220 
to 240; while the value of my dyeing stuff, also estimated 
in labour, rose from 20 to 60, then my cloth, notwithstand- 
ing its increased power of purchasing a greater quantity 
of labour, would cease to be in effectual demand, and for 
this plain reason, that its power of purchasing, in refer- 
ence to the whole of the articles advanced in its production 
would be so reduced as to leave me no profit whatever. 
My advances have become, wages 100, wool 50, machi- 
nery 30, dyeing stuff 60, equal in all to the labour of 240 ; 
my return in the finished article has also become ¢quiva- 
lent to the labour of 240. There is no longer a surplus 
inducing me to continue the manufacture ; and notwith- 
standing the greater quantity of labour which it commands, 
the effectual demand for my cloth has ceased. 

From what has been said it will be evident that a wish 
for a commodity, and an equivalent to give for it, does not 
constitute effectual demand; though two sets of commodi- 
ties should be of the same value and should-freely ex- 
change against each other, yet it is possible that there may 
be an effectual demand for neither. It is quite obvious 
that there can exist no reciprocal demand, unless the in- 
terchange of two sets of commodities replaces with a sur- 
plus the cost of producing both. Thus, though a pair of 
shoes and a hat were produced with equal cost, and were 
therefore of equal value, yet if both should have fallen in 
value, in relation to any of the articles expended on their 
production, the desire and the power of exchanging shoes 
for hats might not constitute an effectual demand for either 
article. 

In speaking of effectual demand, we should carefully 
avoid all such vague expressions as the following :—** An 
equivalent is the necessary foundation of all demand.” 
‘*The demand and the equivalent are convertible terms, 
and the one may be substituted for the other.” ‘* A com- 
modity, which is supplied, is always at the same time a 
commodity which is the instrument of demand.” ** Every 
commodity is, at one and the same time, matter of demand 
and matter of supply.” Such general and indefinite pro- 
positions not only fail to give us a precise idea of that in 
which effectual demand consists, but lead the student into 
error by asserting that which is manifestly inconsistent 
with the matter of fact. 
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Having explained the precise nature of effectual demand, | 


it becomes an easy task to show what itis which gives 
tise to incrtased, and what itis which occasions diminished 
demand. 

CAUSES OF INCREASED DEMAND. 

In the production of every commodity there must be an 
expenditure of a certain quantity of other commodities, con- 
sisting of wages, of materials, and tools, and a commodity 
to be in effectual demand, must have the power of purchas- 
ing a quantity of wages, materials, and tools, sufficient to 
replace the expenditure, with the customary rate of profit. 
If the cost of producing any commodity remains the same, 
an increased quantity of it cannot be obtained without ex- 
pending an increased quantity of wages, materials, and 
tools: and therefore it is self-evident, that an effectual 
demand for the increased quantity of the commodity can 
be created only by the creation of an increased quantity of 
wages, materials, and tools, to be offered in exchange for 
it.—For example, if manufacturing a bale of broad cloth 
cost wages, materials, and tools, equivalent to 200, and if 
profit be 10 per cent., then there will be an effectual 
demand for one bale, should wages, materials, and tools, 
equivalent to 220, be produced and exchanged for it ; and 
there cannot be an effectual demand for two bales, unless 
wages, materials, and tools equivalent to 440 be produced 
and afford an exchange for them. While the cost of pro- 
duction remains the same, the circumstance which causes 
an effectual demand, or profitable vend, for an increased 

uantity of commodities is an increased supply of all those 
shings which must be expended in bringing other things 
to market. In this restricted and qualified sense, increased 
production is the cause of increased demand. 

When the cost of production is diminished, there may 
be an effectual demand for an increased quantity of com- 
modities, without an increase in the quantity of the other 
things to be offered in exchange for them. Profits being 
40 per cent., the production of subsistence, material, and 
machinery equivalent to 220, which afford an effectual 
demand ‘for only one bale of cloth while it requires an ex- 

mditure of subsistence, material, and machinery equiva- 

t to 200, to fabricate one bale, will afford an effectual 
demand for two bales, provided improvements in the effec- 
tive powers of industry enable us to fabricate two bales 
with the same expenditure which was formerly requisite 
for the fabrication of one. Thus we see that every dimi- 
nution in the cost of production is a cause of an effectual 
demand for an increased quantity of commodities. 

The effectual demand for any commodity is constantly 
commensurate with the quantity of the a of 
capital, or, in other words, by the quantity of the things 
required in its production, which consumers are willing 
and able to give for it. It follows as a necessary conse- 
quence, that an effectual demand for any commodity may 
be increased by two several circumstances; namely, by an 
increase in the quantity of the ingredients of capital offered 
in exchange for it, or by a diminution in the quantity of 
those ingredients required for its production. Wherever 
there is a profitable sale for an increased quantity of com- 
modities, one of two things must necessarily have oc- 
curred ;——cither the consumers must have acquired a 
greater quantity of the ingredients of capital to replace the 
greater quantity of those ingredients expended in increas. 
ing the supply of other c dities, or else improv t 
must have been effected in industry, admitting of increased 
production without an increasing cost. 

(To be conte.ued.) 


Che Traveller. 
‘LETTERS FROM THE CONTINENT.—(No. L) 
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BROSSELS—THE ROYAL FAMILY OF THE NETHER- 
LANDS—THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 
—>-— 

Myr pear—., Brussels, August 26, 1825. 
Before I left home, you stipulated with me fora core 
dence, in which I was to give you something more 
than the names.of the towns I passed through, or the dry 
particulars of my journey from place to place; _in which I 
was to tell you what I felt, as well as what I saw; and 
was to make, at least, an effort to communicate to you some 
portion. of the information [ gained, and the pleasure I 
received. You may rest assured that { shall not be slack 
in fulfilling my promise. If curiosity prompts me to 
travel, it cannot disengage my affections from home; and 
it will be a constant a to maintain a sympathy 
of feeling with our family circle, by conveying to them 


my own impressions ;~-endeavouring by the united force | 


of the imagination and the heart to take them with me to 
the scenes of my greatest enjoyment, and to carry myself 
back to thém athome. At the same time I must fore- 
| warn you to look for many a hasty scrawl, written by 
| scraps, not unfrequently after a fatiguing journey, and 
| with the speedy prospect of another. Moreover, I shall 
give you merely separate scenes, and not any connected 
narrative—of course, always selecting what I imagine will 
most interest you. 

To cut short all apology and preface, I must tell you 
that I am now seated in my room in a hotel at Brussels, 
the elegant capital of feign. and one of the capitals of 
the kingdom of the Netherlands, after having had the 
good fcrtune to see the Royal Family and the whole court, 
and to visit an object in this neighbourhood of much 
greater interest, concerning which you shall hear in due 
time. I arrived in the city during the celebration of a 
féte in honour of the King, who is now residing at his 
palace of Laeken, about a league distant. You are aware 
that the Royal Family reside alternate years at Brussels, 
the Belgic capital, and at the Hague, near Amsterdam, 
the Dutch capital of their dominions, and that the States. 
General (the Parliament) also assemble alternately at those 
places. This year the King is at Brussels, which is en- 
livened by the presence of the court, the nobility, and the 
foreign ambassadors: His second son, Prince Frederick, 
has lately married a Prussian princess, and they are now 
here, as well as the Prince of Orange, who, having been 
with his princess, a Russian grand-duchess, on a visit to 
St. Petersburg, has gallantly left her on the road home, 
and arrived just in time to let me see him. It is not im- 

robable that his journey has been hastened less by his 
love for rapid travelling, than by his wish to be publicly 
seen in the fée now performing; for he has successfully 
cultivated popularity, and therein has more good fortune 
than either his Royal father or any other of the family. 
On the morning of the 24th I heard Te Deum performed 
in the stately Cathedral, in the presence of the Archbishop 
of Malines (a prince and primate of the low countries) of 
the civic authorities, and several of the nobility. The 
Royal Family being Protestants, were not present, but 
attended, I believe, at the King’s own church of St. 
Augustine. A very large majority of the inhabitants of 
Belgium are Catholics, and not only in this particular, but 
in their language, manners, and tastes, seem to be of the 
same nation as the French, to whom they were long sub- 
ject, and the separation from whom they still regret. The 
Hollanders, on the contrary, are for the most part Pro. 
testants, and a perfect religious equality exists throughout 
all the King’s dominions, without any of those tremendous 
consequences being experienced which a certain party in 


Mary Anne, and next to her the Prince Frederick. There 
is nothing pleasing or promising in the physiogonomy of 
the Royal Family; the King has a wide mouth, which 
seems scarcely capable of assuming a smile, very ordinary 
features, a dumb eye, and a cropped head of stiff sandy 
hair. The Prince of Orange strongly resembles him, but 
has the difference in his favour of being thirty, instead of 
nearly sixty — of age. The Queen is a fair match for 
her husband, and the Princess Frederick does not seem 
made either to captivate or disgrace her lord. The King 
and his sons appeared in regimentals. The performance 
was a new comedy by no means rich in humour: the 
audience seemed rather dull, partly owing to there being 
little stimulus to laughter, oar partly to. the restraint im. 
posed by hv 4 ie of his Majesty, who neither laughed 
nor applauded. The actors played their parts with spirit, 
grace, and truth, and there was less monotony caused by 
the comedy being in rhyme than I should have expected. 
An agesp followed, in which there was little good singing 
to redeem the defects of this unnatural kind of. perform. 
ance. Most of the ministers, foreign am lors, and 
wep officers were present: the audience, on the whole, 
ws an elegant appearance, without much of brilliance or 
eauty. 

Brussels is a fine city, not unlike Bath, but considerabl 
larger. Itis situated on the side of a rather steep hill, 
which gives it a commanding appearance, as the houses, 
all of which are whitened, and have considerable archi- 
tectural beauty, rise above each other with very admirable 
effect. Besides the Cathedral, which is a majestic edifice, 
it has several churches richly adorned ; a town-house 
(maison de ville) of the sumptuous and elaborate-archi- 
tecture introduced by the Spaniards, and so frequently 
seen in the low countries; two or three good palaces’; a 
handsome hall for the States-General; a pretty good 
museum ; several splendid hotels; a park, which is Ken- 
sington-garden in miniature; scveral spacious and hand- 
some squares; and boulevards planted with trees sur- 
rounding the city, which make a much better appearance 
than fortifications. The valley at'the foot of the town is 
extremely rich and fertile, highly ornamented with, wood, 
and intersected by a magnificent canal, which runs through 
a noble avenue of beech trees. Thecapital yields to many 
of the other towns of the Netherlands in its collections of 
the fine arts. 

You will naturally suppose that I haVe not omitted, 
whilst in this neighbourhood, to visit the ‘field of one of 
the most celebrated battles recorded in history. It is im- 
possible to view without lively emotion thé scenes of grand 
and decisive victories, The mere names of Pharsalia and 
Actium, Arbela and Zama, Cressy and Blenheim, call up 





England seem to anticipate from the free of 
Christian charity and mutual indulgence. I need not 
describe the imposing splendour of the ceremonies of the 
Catholic church on such occasions as this, nor shall I at 
present say any thing of the magnificence of the ecclesias- 
tical structures in the ancient cities of the Netherlands, as 
some other suitable opportunity may offer. For the pre- 
sent, I must turn to a different kind of scene and per- 
formance. 

Having learnt from the programme of the féte, that the 
King was to attend the theatre in the evening, and think- 
ing this would be a favourable opportunity for seeing the 
Royal Family and the court, as well as something of the 
manners and customs of the Belgians, I resolved (though 
no play-goer in England) to attend. Several Englishmen 
at the same hotel were afraid to venture, expecting a crush 
like that experienced at a London theatre when the King 
is to be present; but I went, nevertheless, and found the 
apprehensions imaginary, as they are here obliged to limit 
the number of tickets issued to what the house will fairly 
contain, whereas at Drurv-lane or Covent-garden, ap- 
plicants are admitted till the theatre and its entrance are 
choaked, and the unfortunate audience well nigh stifled. 
My curiosity was fully gratified. From an excellent 
situation in the parterre (pit) I saw and heard every thing, 
and was fortunate in having a companion who perfectly 
knew Brussels, the public characters, and the performers. 
The house is constructed on nearly the same plan as the 
Opera- house, London, but much smaller and less splendid. 
The first of the Royal Family who made his appearance, 
was the Prince of Orange, who was received with loud 
acclamations by the audience. Soon after, the King and 
Queen entered the royal-box, ite the stage, and were 
also received with loud and continued clapping, and cries 
of ** Vive le Rot!” in which I cordially joined, as a grate- 
ful guest, if not a loyal subject of his Majesty. The King 
bowed incessantly till the clamour subsided, and a smile 
o- upon a countenance naturally sour and repulsive. 

he Queen sat on the right of her husband; next to her 








was the Princess Frederick, and then the Prince of Orange; 
on the King’s left sat his daughter, the young Princess 


feelings of powerful interest ; but in my opinion, Water- 
loo ranks above them all, and is only inferior to those 
miraculous triumphs by which the antient Greeks secured 
their liberties against the invading myriads of the Per- 
sians. Never, certainly, was a field more stubbornly con- 
tested than this, more critical in its circumstances, or more 
decisive in its issue. Viewed as a mere conflict, it ex- 
hibited all that could be performed by the most consum- 
mate skill, seconded by bravery not to be surpassed ; it 
was a battle, where a general and conqueror, inferior per- 
haps to none that ever lived, was defeated by a leader of 
masterly skill, though much less renown; where veteran 
armies, under perfect discipline, encountered in the most 
desperate ‘‘tug of war ;”’ where every mortal and phy- 
sical energy was put forth, and enthusiasm on the one 
side, as well as fortitude on the other, tried to the very 
utmost; where the event hung for hours in critical shs« 
pense, and fortune seemed almost to the last to favour 
that party which she consigned to utter destruction ; where 
neither party had, in reality, the power of retreat, but 
must win or lose every thing ; and where one of the finest 
armies ever known, after seeing itself on the point of 
triumph, was defeated with frightful ruin, and redtced to! 
absolute dissolution. Viewed as a political event, the 
field of Waterloo is still more interesting, There is no, 
part of the civilized world which it did not immediately. 
affect: it terminated the career of a man'who hati turn 
the world upside down ; it concentrated the revolutioris! 
of empires in a mere point of space and time ; it reduced’ 
to abject humiliation the most powerful nation of Europe; 
and it checked a fresh career of conquest and blood, which 
the boldest imagination could not dare ‘to portray. I 
these are the general claims of the field of Waterloo to be 
viewed with interest, how much are those claims enhanced” 
to the feelings of an Englishman who sees in it the greatest 
victory over the most formidable and inveterate foe bis 
Twisted the field agreeable party 
visi e in com with an le 
of five Englishmen, one of ved was a military man, whe. 
in the Peninsula, § 





had fought under Wellin 
though not at the battle, often repaired to the field 
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and heard it minutely described by Napoleon’s guide, | 
Lacoste: I shall not venture to give you a detailed ac- 
cotint’of the features of this celebrated place ; it has been 
déscribed by three of the greatest poets of the age, as well 
as'by other men of genius, who have made it the scene of 
their pilgrimage. A few desultory observations, however, 
may be pardoned. I was’ first struck with the extreme 
density of the forest of Svignies, which is absolutely im- 
penetrable to an army, and which, running for miles in 
the rear of our troops, deprived them of the power of re- 
treat. Emerging from this forest, which lies between 
Brussels and Waterloo, the eye is met by an open coun- 
try, of gently undulating ground, where for several miles 
square there is scarcely an enclosure, a tree, or a house to 
interrupt the view. The field of battle is about a mile in 
front of the forest, and consists of a small narrow valley 
lying across the road, with an ascent off éach sideso easy 
that you would searcely call it a valley unless required to 
observe its features particularly. In this little spot, all 
the points of which ate comprehended at a single glance 
wien ‘you come upon the ridge of Mont St. Jean,—in 
this spot, now covered with corn-fields, from which the 
harvest has just been cleared, and where the operations 
of the husbandman are quietly performing,—in this spot, 
smiling, when we saw it, beneath a brilliant and cloudless 
day, and looking the very picture of cheerful tranquillity, 
—in this spot took place that tr dous ter of 
armed hosts, that horrible work of carnage, that convul- 
sive tug for empire, that roaring and flaming of ** devilish 
eriginry” which : 

~*~ Cast on this spot of earth the air of hell.” 
Though I had previously studied the plan of the field, 
and | myself’ of ‘all the facts, I had fotmed no 
conception of the small space actually occiipied by the 
troops. Uncle ‘loby might have formed a perfect model 
of ity without omitting a single point, in any corner of his 
litte-garden; and Trim would have formed the trench 
or'valley; with Hougoumont at one end, Ter la Haye at 
the other, and La Haye Sainte in the middle, with’ the 
farm of Mont St. Jean at the rear of the English, ahd 
that of La Belle Alliance in the rear ofthe French, in less 
than an hour. Here there was no shelter ; every body was 
exposed, and Wellington as much as the meanest soldier, 
Instead of woods and citadels for positions to contést, there 
are simply thé farm-house and stables of La Haye Sainte, 
and the chateau‘and orchard of Hougoumont—all the rest 
is open field. A’ six-foot wall stopped the career of an 
army; if ‘Napoleon could have surmounted it, he might 
now have been ‘on his throne: but it was guarded within 
by British soldiers, and in less than half an hour the bo- 
diés of fifteen hundred French were stréwed without; and 
such was'the fierceness of the conflict, that the wounded 
were léft to perish in the flames of the chateau, whilst 
their comrades dealt and found death in the court-yard. 
The'tree beside which Sir Thomas Picton fell was within 
a stone's throw of the Duke of Weliington on his left; all 
the terrible charges of infantry and cavalry took place 
within the same distance in his front. The cuirassiers 
wete often in his rear, and the last desperate charge of they 
body-guard of Napoleon, directed by the Emperor from a 
= to which FT could run in less than a minute after 
eaving the position of Wellington, brought those gallant 
troops almost to the head of our general's horse, betore he 
cried to the British household soldiers, who lay down behind 
him,—* Up, guards, and at them!” Then took place the 
dreadful recoil, and the Prussians at the same moment 
coming into the rear of the French, the battle was lost in 
an instant. Napoleon immediately retired to a more dis- 
tant and elevated position, and, perceiving the route be- 
come utterly irretrievable, he put spurs to his horse and 





We walked over the field, and examined the different 
positions, with emotions lively, yet varying almost at every 
step, The tree near which Sir Thomas Picton’s gallant 
career was terminated, is now not merely a sign, but an 
emblem, for it has been killed by the incisions and depre- 
dations of Englishmen, who have taken away much of the 
bark and wood for memorials. The tree which marked 
Wellington’s position has entirely disappeared, and I un- 
derstand it was bought and removed by an Englishman. 
Thé ruined chateau of Hougoumont remains in exactly 
the same state as it was left by the battle; the very beams, 
converted to charcoal, lie still amongst the ruins; the wall 
of the orchard is marked by ten thousand musket-balls; 
and we saw even the remains of the assailants, as cne of 
the peasants that accompanied us dug into the trench 
where hundreds of French were interred, and turned up a 
jumbled: mass of bones. Two of oir companions had the 
curiosity to take away a skull each. During thé last two 
years, great nutnbers of workmen have been employed by 
the Government of the Netherlands in raising an immense 
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mound of earth, like.a barrow, on the spot where the Prince 
of Orange was wounded, just to the right of the Duke of 
Wellington's position,’ and a lion (the royal arms) is to be 
placed on the summit. This will make an indestructible 
monument of the battle, and from the top the whole field 
is most distinctly and easily observed. We lunched at La 
Belle Alliance, the farm in the rear of the French centre, 
where Wellington and Blucher met after the battle: much 
French and German blood is spilt here daily, but it is that 
of the vines of Bourdeaux and Moselle, and I can bear 
testimony to its excellence, as well as to the worthiness of 
the cause in which it is shed. 

I will close this long letter with an anecdote of the battle 
of Waterloo, which was told me by a spectator of the cir- 
cumstance, and which I think deserves to be known :— 
A British Colonel of dragoons, who had lost his right arm 
in the Peninsula, was leading his regiment to the charge 
in this battle, when a French officer rode furiously up to 
attack him: the arm of the foe was raised—bis aim was 
taken, when his sword, though on the point of a fatal 
descent, fell harmless at his side: seeing the Englishman 
defenceless, the gallant Frenchman checked himself, even 
in the heat of his blood, and went in quest of a more equal 
enemy. Iam, Dear ——, Your ——— 








EGYPT. 


The following particulars are communicated in a letter 
by Mr. Thomas Galloway, who is at Alexandria, upen 
engagements entercd into with the Pacha of Egypt, one 
of which is for securing the bed of the Nile with ma- 
chinery : 5 J 

** Upon the Pacha’s return from the. camp, I waited 
upon him: we had a long conversation upon the different 
manufactures. His Highness requested that I would 
make a list of articles which would be useful to them. 
He introduced the subject of the copper-mill, and from 
that went to the rectifying of the cotton-presses, and 
begged that I would use all possible despateh in putting 
them in a state fit to work.—| This letter goes on to de- 
scribe his proceedings in putting the presses in order which 
were used for packing eotton.|—I went on the following 
day to the Pacha, who had heard of the success of the 
presses, but he could not praise them, because they did not 
effect so much as.a wooden press made here. He stated 
to me what he heard—that we required more men to work 
them, and that they would not produce more than ten 
bales per day each. I observed to his Highness, that with 
eegert to the number of men necessary for working one, 
they required one half of the number for their own presses, 
and that we could produce thre¢ bales every hour, or 30 in 
10 hours, which would be 10 or 20 more than could be 
produced by their own presses. His Highness, on hearing 
this interpreted, very soon changed countenance, and re- 
plied that he would go on the following morning before 
sunrise to see it in operation. I took leave, therefore, and 
started off for Bonlock, where the press is erected, col- 
lected the Arab’s, and went,to work to make up a few 
bales. I had six men at the levers, and three below, and 
began to press with the quick motion, and formed half the 
bale. I then shifted it to the slow motion to complete the 
operation, the time taken up was just twelve minutes— 
eight minutes more were spent in cording. The bale 
weighed 225 rutteloes, and was considerably thinner than 
their own, containing the same weight and quantity of 
cotton. I gave the mea a present, and promised them 
another in the morning if they worked well. I returned 
home, and retired to bed, intending to be up in time for 
the Pacha. At ten o’clock the same night I received a note 
from Mr. Wallans, informing me that the Pacha had put 
off his coming till Monday morning at the same hour. I 
rose at four o’clock on Monday morning, mounted my 
horse, and made away for Bonlock, according to my ap- 


pointment. At seven o'clock Mr. Wallans made his 
appearance. Ateight his Highness arrived. After salut- 


ing him, we started the press, and completed a bale in 
twenty minutes. His Highness made no immediate re- 
mark. Some of my opponents wanted to compare it with 
a hydro-mechanical press, which was standing close to it. 
I readily admitted that it was quicker, but I reminded 
them of its liability to get_out ot order, which, with the 
screw press, was not at all a matter of danger. My ex- 
planation being interpreted to his Highness, he burst into 
2 loud laugh, which seemed to me to be an acknowledg- 
ment of the fact. I informed him, that with two cotton 
boxes I thought I could produce five or six bales for him. 
His answer was, that if I could do that, he would have 


several made of the same sort. I have not been able to | 
get the boxes made, because of the intrigues I before | 

inted at. I took an opportunity of complaining to the | 
ould do if they | 


e asked what he 


Pacha on the subject. 





were disinclined to assist him ?—ihe Kio Bey, as I just 
now learn, sent an order for them to be done immediately. 
Thus I have nearly got tothe end ef my missien, except 
that part of it which concerns the dredging machine. I 
hope soon to have to inferin you of their success, and then 
my mind will be at ease. I take every opportunity of re- 
presenting to the people about me such things as I consi- 
der likely to be useful to them. They are very slow in 
determining. I have proposed to them to water the land 
by means of pumps, deposited on the banks of the Nile, at 
equal distances, to be worked by cattle, for their present 
mode is, indeed, a very rude one. An endless chain of 
inch or three-quarter rope is used with earthern pots 
placed at equal distances. The rope is put over a trundle, 

which is put in motion by a pinion placed on the same 
shaft, and that works in gear with a horse wheel. These 
machines are made of wood, so awkward, that three-fiftis 

of the power are requisite to overcome the friction. If you 
recollect, we sent out drawings and descriptions of a paper- 

mill, but no ‘one seems to have thouglit any more about 

it. Ihave mentioned the subject to the Kio Bey, who 

seems delighted at the idea of establishing such a thing, 

and has conversed with the Pacha about it. I have seen 

them both two or three times upon it. They desixe that 
you would examine the manner of samples enclosed ; and 
they wish to have all the necessary machinery to form a 
complete establishment on a small scale. It is to be erected 
on the banks of the Nile. The machinery must bedriven 

by cattle, as there is no possibility of applying water power, 

except by artificial inethods. They wished to know if 
cotton as well as linen rags can be used for writing-paper; 

secondly, if it is possible to make paper from straw, and 

of what sort (this project having been proposed to them) $ 

thirdly, asa great,quantity of linen rag is found upon all the 
mummies, and as it centains a great portion of the acid 
used for the preservation of the bodies, if it can be applied 
to the purpose of paper-making. They would require a 
man from Eneland well versed in the manufacture, who 

would undertake to teach the Arabs, and they wish to know 
what remuneraiion he would expect. From the result of 

your answers they will decide as to ordering. 

**T have had a long conversation with the Pacha on the 
subject of steam, with which he appears much pleased. 
There will be a fine opening here for steam-engines in 
general. There bas been an immense coal-mine discovered 
near Constantinople, and the Pacha expects to get permis 
sion to work it from the Grand Seignor. A grand project 
presents itself here for the establishment of a London 
company—TI mean that of furnishing steam-vessels to ply 
between London and Liverpool and the East Indies, by 
the way of the Red Sea. I have proposed to cut a canal 
between Cairo and Suez. The raute this way would be 
very short and safe, compared with the voyage round the 
Cape of Good Hope. The Pacha would consent to it, and 
the advantage both to himself and the company would be 
immense. The greater part of the fleet are here, fitting 
for another expedition. It is laughable to read the accounts 
in the English newspapers of the damage and destruction 
of the said fleet, no word of which is true. They have 
some fine frigates and brigs of.war, but the courage of the 
men is doubtful. They are known to be afraid of the 
Greeks. The Pachajhas been very successful in his under- 
takings. The Greeks are to be pitied; I fear itis over with 
them. The Pacha is anxious to see both the steam-engines ; 
our engine for scouring the bed of the Nile, and the Ene 
gineer steam-vessel, which is out at sea. I cannot imae 
gine what can have become of the vessel, as we have ad- 
vice of her sailing from Gravesend, on the 11th of June. 
If any accident should have happened to her, it will blight 
the high opinion which the Pacha entertains of steam 
navigation. While I was at the Palace this morning, I 
had an opportunity of viewing the whole of the apartments. 
On being asked what I thought of them, I said, * that they 
would be complete but for the want of their being lighted 
up with gas.’ He laughed at my explanation in showing hi) 
the practicability of it. He directed me to order a come 
plete set of gas machinery to light the whole palace, and 
the arena opposite toit. The expense will not be so great 
an object, in this case, as the saving of time. Pra hurry 
with this order, as every day will appear a wack to the 
Pacha until he sees it. If you satisfy him with this, he 
will have three sets for Cairo. His son-in-law, and all the 
great men here, will be sure to follow his example. I 
suppose you think that the climate of Egypt must be bad 
—I can assure you of the contrary, if men will only take a 
little precaution. I was never so well in health as I am 
now; several families I visit enjoy perfect health. The 
occurrence of the plague occasionally, is a serious draw 
back—otherwise it would be decidedly a fine country to 
live in. I ought to mention, that the healthy people here 
never touch spirits; their drink is a little French wine and, 
water, 
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Correspondence. 





GRAMMATICAL ACCURACY, CRIT ICISM, &c. 
i 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Stn,—It was several years since I opened a volume of 
Miss Edgeworth’s writings before the date of my former 
letter to you. The charge I then made against her, of 
very frequent grammatical inaccuracy, was, therefore, 
founded on my recollection of what I had so long ago 
observed ; and, whether the impression on my mind was 
produced by some particular work which I have not now 
at hand, or whether the fact of some inaccuracies from 
a pen of so much celebrity was magnified into the idea 
which I expressed, I will not undertake to say ; but I was 
preparing the best justification I could offer for advancing 
the charge somewhat too precipitantly, when the appear- 
ance of your number of this day, with the letter of Mr. 
Macgowan, has relieved me, for a season, from my 
dilemma, by the more immediate necessity of replying 
thereto. 

Mr. Macgowan expresses himself throughout with the 
undaunted confidence of a man who imagines that he 
never erred; and yet, if I mistake not, he betrays the 
weakness of his ground in the very first paragraph. He 
would remind me ‘ of the source from which the rules 
of grammar are derived ;” for, says he, ** if Castor’s 
rules and mine should not exactly correspond, it will be 
necessary to fix upon a method of determining to whrose 
rules the preference must be given ;’’ and then he proceeds 
to prescribe that ‘* this determination must, UNDOUBT- 
EDLY, be made by an induction of facts observed in the 
practice of the best anthors.” Now, here, Sir, at the 
very threshold, we are at issue. 

Mr. Macgowan chooses to push out of sight the rules of 
grammar, and to justify his own peccadillues by ‘‘ general 
conclusions, obtained by observing in what i 
(that is, perhaps, in what deviations from rule) all the 
most approved anthors agree.” I certainly must demur 
to a criterion so capricious, so incapable of being defined ; 
and I greatly marvel how Mr. Macgowan has contrived 
to render it so intelligible to his pupils as to warrant him 
in the challenge which he was disposed to submit to your 
arbitrement. Have these younkers already begun to make 
** inductions from facts ?” 

Sir, there are rules for the construction of language or 
there are not. I do not mean Mr. Macgowan’s rules or 
my rules; but rules which, if they exist, he and I ought 
to acknowledge in common with the literary world. If 
there are not, the practice of authors, various and uncer- 
tain as it is, may be the best guide we have; but, if there 
are rules, they, and not authors, should be our guide; and, 
believing that there are, to them I appeal against the 
practice of authors. Bishop Louth, in the preface to his 
English Grammar, quotes & remonstrance of Dean Swift, 
in which he alleges that the imperfect state of our lan- 
guage, ‘*in many instances, offended against every part 
of grammar.” After remarking that ** Swift must be 
allowed to have been a judge of this matter,” the Bishop 
proceeds,—** But let us consider how and in what extent 
we «re to understand this charge brought against the 
English language: for the author seems not to have ex- 
plained himself with sufficient clearness and precision on 
this head. Does he mean that the English language, 
as it is spoken by the politest part of the nation, and as it 
stands in the writings of our most approved anthors, often 
offends against every part of grammar? Thus far I am 
afraid the charge is true. Or does he further imply that 
language ia in its nature irregular and capricious; not 
hitherto subject, nor easily reducible, to a system of rules ? 
In this respect [ am persuaded the charge is wholly with- 
out foundation.”” The last proposition it is the object of 
his grammar to prove ; and the first is illustrated in the 
course of it by various examples from Addison, Dryden, 
#hakspeare, Tillotson, Clarendon, Pope, Swift, and other 


writers whom Mr. Macgowan will probably not refuse to 
admit into his assembly of the best authors. 

I de not, therefore, acknowledge the quotation from 
the letter of the late Mr. Fox as any proof that ‘I should 
think” is the proper mode of saying ‘‘I think.” Mr. 
Fox’s mind was of too genuine a stamp to assume dis- 
guise, and to affect, by a form of words, a modesty which 
he did not feel. He, probably, indeed, used this expres- 
sion merely as a form of words, without considering whe- 
ther it was in conformity with strict rule or not. But is 
Mr. Macgowan quite sure that the same expression is never 
employed by a character of a different order? By the 
vain, the self-sufficient, the pragmatical? Sir, I cannot 
persuade myself, as he seems to suppose, that delicacy de. 
pends upen a departure from the rules of grammar; 
neither am I yet convinced that ‘* the grammarian Mur- 
ray is decidedly against me ; for I contend, and I think I 
showed in my former letter, that ‘ the nature and drift 
of the sentence,” in which ‘‘ should” was employed, did 
Not require it to be introduced. 

If Mr. Macgowan conceives that I have been too hard 
in ascribing eight inaccuracies to the paragraph in question, 
I shall be glad to modify the charge ; but not to the extent 
which he suggests. It coes not appear to me that it is the 
same mistake eight times repeated; nor is the last neces- 
sary to preserve a consistency with the first. But it is not 
my intention to differ about terms; only let us understand 
each other, and I am satisfied. 

Before 1 conclude, I must trouble you with two further 
remarks. The first is for the purpose of correcting an 
error, either of yours or mine, in my proposed correction 
of Mr. Macgowan ; for ** publish some of the composi- 
tions just as you receive them,” read ‘‘ just as you shall 
receive them.” The second applies to a note of yours, by 
which you imply, that ‘‘ if more than a small dose és ad- 
ministered,” should have been written ‘* be administered.” 
In answer to this, I refer you to the following quotation 
from Bishop Louth, p. 185; Dublin, 1785: ‘* Hypothe- 
tical, conditional, concessive, and exceptive conjunctions 
seem in general to require the subjunctive mode after 
them ; as if, though, unless, except, whether, or, &c. but 
by use they often admit the:indicative, and in some cases 
with propriety. Examples;,.‘.Z/ thou be the Son of God ;° 
* Though he slay me, yet will I put my trust in him,’ &c. 
The subjunctive, in these instances, implies something 
contingent, or doubtful; the indicative would express a 
more absolute and determinate sense.” 


Rth Nov. 1825. CASTOR, 








Music-hall.—We have been requested to state, that, in 
consequence of the unexpected disappointment experienced 
on the last concert night, by the absence of several of the 
performers belonging to the theatrical orchestra, Mr. Wil- 
son has, at a considerable expense, engaged several pro- 
fessional gentlemen of eminence for the concert of this 
evening (Tuesday, November 15.) Madame Caradori, 
Mr. Moschelles, and Mr. Phillips, are engaged, and Mr, 
Mori will lead the band, and an excellent concert may be 
confidently anticipated. 


Mr. Putnam’s Readings were attended on Monday 
evening last by a numerous and fashionable audience, who 
were highly entertained. Mr. Putnam’s remarks on 
many prevailing inaccuracies in conversation were well 
adapted to prove the necessity of even well-educated per- 
sons devoting some attention to the peculiar objects of 
Mr. Putnam’s studies, and of that private tuition in 
which he is so able a master. He will give public readings 
and recitations this evening (Monday.)—Sce adv. 

Important to Commercial Men.—Our readers will per. 
ceive, by an advertisement in the extra sheet of the Ka- 

i » that a new edition has _ oe of Mr. Pope’s 
most valuable work on Shipping, Navigation, and Com- 
merce. It is a work that ought to have a place in the 
counting-house of every mercantile man in the country, 
as it comprises every —- of authentic information, re- 
lative to Shipping, avigation, and Commerce; accom- 
panied y aps, an Introductory Lecture, and a very 

fi 


minute Index.—We shall, probably, next week notice 





this Work more fully. 


‘Master Grossmith.—The advertisement announcing the 
particulars of the next ances of this surprising 
child came too late for insertion ; but we may here inform 
the public that he intends appearing at the Theatre in 
Warrington, on Thursday evening next, the 17th instant ; 
at the Music-hall, Liverpool, on Wednesday week, the 
23d, for the last time here ; on the following Friday, the 
25th, he will (by particular desire) make his appearance 
at the Assembly-rooms, Prescot, after which he will pro- 
ceed to Manchester. 
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(From the Liverpool Courier.) 
Barometer | Thermo- Thermo- | Extreme| State of Remarks 
at meter$ | meter | during |the Wind at 
oon. morning | noon. Night. | at noon. Boon. 
Nov. 
2 |29 58| 49 0/| 51-0) 45 O| W. /|Fair. {night. 
3 | 28 58/ 51 0} 49 20] 42 20/ N.W. /Rain. in 
4 |29 59/ 43 O| 48 20/ 39 20|N.N.W.'Fair. 
5 | 29 32} 42 20/ 45 20; 39 O| S.S.E. |Rain. (night. 
6 | 28 94] 44 0} 52 20) 43 O S. {|Fair. Stormin 
7 | 29 90] 39 20|\*40 0| 37 20/ S.W. /Hail and rain. 
8 |8 87| 39 0| 3720] 3020| &E. [Snow &rain. 





* Four o’clock, a very heavy fall of hail, which lasted for 
some minutes. 


To Correspondents. 


GrammMaticaL Suips.—A correspondent, whose letter we have 
unluckily mislaid, in allusion to our professions of impar- 
tiality and love of fair play, calls upon us to avow two 
grammatical slips which we made in a late Kaleidoscope, in 
our editorial capacity. We only recollect one of them, but 
we remember that both the inaccuracies pointed out are 
typographical errors; as we can assure our correspondent 
that we are not entirely ignorant of the rule respecting the 
verb and the noun agreeing in number and person. One of 
the slips pointed out in our correspondent’s letter was the 
following: ‘A little examination, however, have shown.” 
We think we may be spared pleading ignorance upon a 
point which any child understands. It is either a slip of 
the pen, or, what is more likely, a mere typographical error. 
These are not the kind of blunders of which we accuse the 
author of the Scotch novels, and other eminent writers, 
as it would be trifling with our readers to point out every 
lapsus penne, or typographical mistake which occurs in the 
works to which we allude. We shall probably in our next 
give a few specimens further to illustrate our meaning. 
Although the subject may be deemed dull by some persons, 
we arenotofthenumber. Mere word catching we despise ; 
but we repeat that a writer who is regarded as the arbiter 
elegantiarum, to whom the literary pubjic must bow, ought 
himself to be like Ceesar’s wife, not only pure but above 
suspicion. 

Castor, whose communication we have inserted in a preced- 
ing column, inadvertently introduced a political allusion 
in the course of his letter, which we have been obliged to 
expunge. We stand pledged to abstain from party politics 
and theological controversy; and our inclination and our 
Pledge are in perfect unison, as respects the Kaleidoscope. 

VENTRILOQUISM.—The singular paper on this subject, the 
second portion of which is to be found in a preceding page, 
will be brought to a termination next week, after which 
we shall attend to the suggestion of A Constant Reader. 
His hint about the article respecting Egypt is adopted in 
our present number. 

Cugss CHALLENGE.—The error pointed out by Mungo occurs 
in the original Italian work of Loli, from which we take 
the greater part of our chess problems. With respect to 
the challenge given by Mungo, we can only say, that the 
Kaleidoscope is very much at the service of the parties; and 
we can assupe them that it is an arena in which the com- 
batants will have the eyes of numerous spectators directed 
to their movements. 

Liverpool anp Leeps Cuess MatcH.—The letter of X Y Z, 
in reply to that of 4 BC, shall have a place in our next. It 
did not reach us until our arrangements for the week were 
completed. : 

Mustc.—S. of Manchester, one of whose songs was prepared 
for this week’s publication, will be apprized by letter of the 
cause of its temporary postponement. Query: Can any of 
our correspondents inform us where we may find some 
tolerable verses, in the same measure as the following 
specimen? 

He hums and he hankers, he frets and he cankers, 
He's pecvish, and jealous of a the young fellows, 
O, doolon the day | met wi’an auld man! — 

We have to acknowledge the favour of D. S.S.—Anon—W. A. 

@. C. and B. ; 
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